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ABSTRACT 

This learning module on using Vccat icnal-5^chnical 
Education Consortium of States (V-TECS) catalogs in contemporary 
programs to make them more performance tased is one of nine devt^oped 
for use in training administrators, teachers, and prospective 
teachers in the utilization of V-TECS catalcgsv Readings are provided 
on the use of V-TECS catalogs of perforiatce objectii^es, 
criterion-referenced measures, and perfcriance guides to i^alidate the 
effectiveness of present vocational programs, tc build arc revise 
them, or to better mdnage them. Examples cf module behavioral 
objectives are these: identify procedures for validating a 
contemporary program for Job relevance using V-TECS catalogs; 
critical steps used vhen building a vocational program; and devices 
useful in assessing student abilities, a glossary of terrs, a 
glossary self check, and self checks following each reading are 
provided. (An instructor's handbook — CE 017 £*£*9 — for use i»ith all the 
modules contains the checkout activity fcr this module, a multiple 
^choice test iteyed to the behavior objectiijes stated at the beginning 
of the module. The modules are designed for use with individuals or 
with groups.) (JH) 
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INTROPUGTION 

The deinai^d for accountability iif terms oiF 
job releVfllncy ha$ ted to an increased interest v 
in ' taglc-blasled vocational education. 
Instruction, ^how^er, cannot be truly job 
relevant or task based unless valid information 
^escribing the work performed is available. In 
/ the past/ such inf or matiori was- difficult to - 
obtaiin. Now that such ihforination is available 
in i thfe forni of catalogs of performance 
objectives^ criterion-referenced measures, and 
performance guides through the efforts of the 
Vdcatiorial-Technical Education Cqn^o^'tium 
of States (VtTECS), the opportunity-exists to ; 
validate the effectiveness of our present 
vocitional programs* and modify- ^ch 
proj rams^if needed, using V-TECS' Catalpga 

. vocatiorud educators with the ^ise of V-TECS 
^catalogs, as slu aid* in validating; building arid 
revising, and managing Contemporary 
j^iogra^^m make them more 

^ 'performance based. " " . , v 

DIRECTIONS 

Modules 1 and 2 should be completed before 
be^g^ning work on this module. 

• • • ■ -.-r^' " •. ■ • . ■ ■ 

Read the OBJECTIVE. If you think you can^ 
accdmplish these objectives now, turn teethe 
CHECK-OUT ACTIVITY, page 39, and 
"follow the instructions. ' ^ 

If you feel you are not able to 'accomplish 
these objectivics now, look at the LEARNING 
ACTIVITIESNon this page. Begin tlMl^ni 
.activities apd as soon as you feel ymrare 
ready, turn to, the CHECK-OUT ACTljVITY, 
page 39, and follow thef instructions. \ 

OBJECTIVES 

Given instructional materials developed for 
this module, the participant will be able,^with 
100 percent' accuracy, to select on a multiple 
choice test: 

1. Procedures for validating a 
contemporary program for job relevance 
using V TECS .catalogs. 

2. Aspects of program accountability 
provided by a V-TjX:S catalog. -» . , , 



3.; 
' 4. 

5. 

'6, 
,7. 

8. 

9. 
,10. 

i ■ ' ■ 
11. 



Critical ^eps used when building a 
vocational program. ' V 

Apipropriate attitudinal . teaching^ 
' approaches* usiiig V-TECS cataloga. 

Resource materials pj'ovided by V-TECS 
catalogs. / . u ^ 

Use of V-TECS catalogs by counjelori 
' and other teachei;s. » 

Use of modules in a contemporary 
•program. ^ * - , 

Devices useful in assessing; / student 
abilities. 

Purpo^ of peer teaching. 

Major types of in-class methods that are ' 
considered \vhen managing a, 
.cori temporary program. ,' ' • ' 

Three appropriate . records* that may be 
used >vhen keepir^g records^ in a 
contemporary program. V ^ ' 



LEARNING ACTIVIT^IES 



\ 




1. READ tlie Glossary of Terms for Module 
Nine. Check your kn6\^5ledg($ of the 

/terms by completing SeH-Ghpck I, 
Compare your- respwanses^with the 
^ . S«lf-Check Answer Key. — ^ - ' * 

2. S.EAD , Section I, Validating a 
Contemporary Program Using V-TECS 
Catalogs. 



CHECK YOUR , KNOWLEDGE;: by 
completing Self -Check II, Gross- 
Reference Table. / 

READ Section HBuUding and Re^iJ^g a 
Contemporary ftogram Using -V-lfBCS 
. Catalogs. . 

CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE by 
completing Self-CHeck/ IH, Identifying^ 
Prerequisite Skills. • . 



6. -READ . Section III, Managing rl*j; 
, C out em p orary Program Using tFw? ; 
V-TECS Catalogs. - K 
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. 7. ARRANGE %ith your iiistrucjor to 
> * complete this module by going through 
\ ^ the Check-Oi^Activity. 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS - MODULE 9 

- Advisory Conimittee - a group of individuals 
who assist ^inr the design or revision of a 
program based on their collective experiences. 

Cross-reference table a table in a V-TEGS 
catalog that identifies the relationship among 
duties and ^ tasks found in the occupationtd 
inventory and ihc performance objectives in 
• the final catalog. Also noted are time spent 
indiq^S'on all tasks by B.O.T. codes. 

D>0>t'> (DictionaF.y of Occupational Titles ) 
Codes — a nine digit nun^r used to identify 
a specific pb within a group of related jobs. 

Domain — a group of related job titles. 

> Pecr^Teaching — a method of insitruction in 
' which a student who has completed training 
; actsjis an instructor .to another student 

Stanine Vahies used in a cross-reference 
table to identify , the percentage of time spent 
on a particular task. Vahieis range from 9 
(most amount of ^ime^ spent) to .1 (least 
aihount of time spent). ^ ^ 

Task Criticality — the characteristic of a. task 
istateinent , which makes its accomplishment 
\ crucial* to an acceptable performance on the 
job. 

Task Difficulty — the degree of simplicity or 
- complexity of a task- 



r 
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GLOSSARY 

Directionfi: Match the following terms and definitions. Record your, answers on a separate sheet of 

paper. ■ - .''"v.^ - ^ . 



DEnNITIONS 

1. — a 9 digit number .used to identify a 
specific job within a group pf related 
jobs. 

2. — identifies the relationship^ amoiig 
duties and tasks - found in the 
occupational inventory .^;^d the 
perfdrm^ce objectives in The final 
catalog. Also npted are '.time spent 
indices on all tasks by D.G.T. codes. 

3-: — a group of i^ted job titles. 

4. — identify percentage of time spent 
on p^uticular task. Values range from 9 

(most amount of time spent) to 1 (least 
amount of time spent). 
'I • . . . 

5. — the degree of simplicity or complexity 
of a task. 

6. — individuals who assist in the design or 
revision of a program. 

7. — the characteristic of a task statement 
which makes its accomplishment crucial 
to an acceptable performance on the job. 

8. — a method of instruction whereby a 
student assumes the role of teacher. ' 



TERMS 

a;. Domain 

b. D.O.T.Code 

c. Gross-reference table 

d. Stanine Values 

e. Advisory Committee 

f. ■ Task Criticality 

g. Taskl^ifficulty 
h- Peer Teaching 
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Answer Key 



q'8 'J'A '3 '9 ''^ 'S 'P'f' 'q "1 



SECTION I ^ 
VAUDATING A CONTEMPORAR Y PR Jfc lAM USING V TECS CATALOGS 
Job-Relevant Tasks (V-TEC3 catalogs) > V ^ 



Vj-TECS catalogs can be used by vocatiohAl 
instructors to determine if their current 
instructional'^rograms are job relevant .This 
cdn be actomplidied by looking at the tasks 
workers say they perform on the job and 
comparing these task-based^ objectives with 
the objectives he/Ae is using \in his/her 
current program. * 

One way to do this is to secure the V-TECS 
catalog(s) M4uch relate to the course y9u are 
liow teaching. Secure a list of the objectives 
covered in yoi^r current instructional 
program. This list may be in the form of a 
curricuhim guide or units with dalily lesson * 
plans which identify your instructional 
objectives.' 

Cdmpare ' objectives^ found in the catalog(8) 
with those in your current program. As you 
identify objedfives in the catalog which ^e * 
not currently inchidec^, analyze these frtfm 
the sjtandpoint of local, occupatiorxal 
requirements. If the tasks are re^vant to the 
eh try level skills expected of your students, 
you may wish to incorporate these in.y^wr 
program. If you are cui^ntly incorporating 
tasks which^ are not mchiaed in the catsdogs, 
analyze them from tJie sfaiidpoint of ygiurent 
local job^ requirements. ^.P^hapS: vfbuXean 
eliminate inntructional areas that / are i|o 
longer required or have become, outdated fc 
the job for which you are training students. 

Time-Spent Index*\^ / . • 

If you are faced with more objectives than 
you can include in a program, perhaps the 
cross-reference table located in the appendix 
of ^ch catalog can be helpful in decision 
making. ^ • 

The cross-reference table is desired to aid 
instructors in adapting objectives to, individual 
progr^s. Objectivea are listed by cumulative 
numbers: An important aspect of this table is 
the infornjiation relative to the task time-spent 
index. (The task time-spent index is an index 
of relative time spent on each task within a 
domain of interest and a{)pearing on a task 
list T^he ta^k time-spent index is computed 
from f scientifically selected ^samples ' ^f 
incumbent workers 'who respond" to a task 



lining in an occupational inventory booklet) 
Tlie task time-spent index appears in the 
cross-reference table in the rorjn of stanine 
values. Values are ^ given by Dictionary of 
Occupational Title Code (D.O.T.). A D.O.T. 
Code is , a number ijised to identify a specific 
job : \^thin a cluster .of ' related jobs. The 
stanine values indicate the relative amount of 
time the survey participants spent p^orming 
the tasks.' The stanine is a rating scale. Stanine 
values range frohi 9 (most amount of time 
.spent) to -1 (least ' amount of time spent). 
Percentages of tasks which correspond to each 
stanine value are as follows: 
Cumulative % of Total Tasks Stanine Values 



' .4.0 (Upper) 
7.0 
12.0 

i7:o 

20.0 (Middle) 
17.0 
12.0 
7.p. 

410 (Lower) 



Total% 100.00 



9 
8 
7 
6- 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



In ' the example Which foUews, 
*Cross-Refetcnce Table of Tasks and 
Performance ObjectiveSt^Timber Harvesting,'' 
the task numl^ers as the^ appeared by duty 
groups in the orij^al occupational inventory 
are listed.. In this exarqple, tasks ^1 through 
17a for Duty A are listed. The next column,' 
r Performance Objective Cumulative) No., 
indicates the" performance objective number 
as the objective is numbered in the^ final 
catalog. In the next column, Time-Spent 
Index (Stanine Values), the relative time 
spent for each job title in performing each 
task is given. Each job title corresponds to a 
particular D.O.T. reference code. As you 
study the example you will note the column 
^for D. O. T. N o. 1 reveals the relative time 
spent by Woods Laborer in performing tasks I 
through 17a. The colunyrtitled D.O.T. 2 lists 
the relative time spent by Logging Contractor 
in performing- tasks 1 through 17a. The 
column titled D.O.T. 3 Usts the relative 
amount of time spent by Logging Foreman in 



performing tos^ 1 through 17 aj "thus, you 
can* look at/^e table ^nd corn^^ relativfe 
time spent % workers within cAcn job title. 
%6bk'at task 17a. Notice that. rJktive time 
spent (stanine vahie), foe Woods l/abofer is 7, 



Logging Contractoi^ 6, and Logging foreman 
5. Tha tells you %at, relatively speaking^ 
Woods Laborers said they spent more Time 
perfom^ing the ' task than did Logging 
Contractors or Logging Foremen. 



IVoifect Code 
O.E. Code: 



. EXAMPLE 1 ( 

CROSS-REFERENCE/TABLE OF TASKS AND PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
j^gg . / TIMBER HARVESTING 

01.0703^ 



D.O, 



lers 



940884 
18316805(0 
183l680y 




Job Titles 

Woods Laborer <1) 
Logging Contractor 
Logging Foreman (3)" 



_IABLK Df/pF.R,FORMANC E QBTErtlVFj; AMONft n.Q.T '« 




iDuty 



Tksk 
NiVmber 



Performance Objective Time-Spent Ipdex (Stanine Value) 
Cumulative No. D.O.T.. E).O.T. -D.O.T. 

No.l No. 2 No. 3 



hi 



8 



3XSeeA-23) 



4 



•4 



5* 



6(SeeC-8) 



4 



7(SeeA-23)' 



4 



' 8» 




3 



4 



3 » 



4^ 



4 



10 



5 

-V- 



^Indica^s a Performance Objective-<Vas not written for this task. Ther^re, no additional 
i xformation was generate^! (i.ei, A-1*). . • 

Indicates task* that were combined to generate a Perforraande Objective i.e., A-3 and A-? were 
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cj5nibined with A-23 to generate a Performance Objective 

I 

I. ■ ■ V.-' 



Taak Difficulty . ^ 

As you noticejj, there were tasks listed in the 

; J cross-jreference tables fgr which performance 
objectives were not written. This coufd be due 
to . the fact that few workers reported 
performing the task. Or, some tasks may be so 
simple that 'they do not. mCTjit tracing. An 
example * of . such V ta^ might be *'sweep 
floor." ; A task may^^loi) be considered 
**p^hable.'' This meabs^that a student inay 

^ ^easily forget tlfe task before he^he 'ever has 
an, opportunity to perforin^ it. fh^ task' 
difficulty is" determined by each teacl\er; tlie 

^ ^decision to keep or delete ^ task i& best rnade 
base(l;o'n information you acquire from local 
induOT^""«ir businessf. Their requirements may 

' -'^al^or b>^'' a task^ ^ / ' . - 

^<Tfts kt > »iGritic aiitt^ another factor with whicli 
. . you. as an instructor lAi^t reckon. ^' 




^ criticality is^ a charactms^ of a. task 

statement ^which ' rnakes its accomplishment 
crucial to the acceptable perform^mce 'of a . 
worker or student Fitfther, task criticality is 
a method of analysis which- identifies the 
critical^ tasks and aids in d^j^miiiing the' 
.^consequence of poor performan^ of lack of 
♦performance by a worker or stu dent. 
Suppose, tfi^t Task 121 "Check chlorine lines 
"^for leaks'* is well below the cut-off point for ^ 
~ your program. However failurfe to d,etect a ' 
chlorine leak would certainly endanger lives, a . 
risk- that we cannot afford to tj^te. 
Consequently, each task below the cut-off . 
point must be reviewed and th/e question 
asked: *'What will be the resylt of a worker*s 
not being able to perform un/on demand?" 

If the answer involves "^ss of life, 'serious , 
injury, or ^mage to costljy equipment 
because there is no, time to train immediately 
• upon demand, then the perfofmance objective 
for that task should be included. « . 

As another example, an objective should be 
included in a medical technician's program; 
that prepares the student to perform external' 
heart massage, even thou^nv figures show 
he/she is unlikely to do the ta\k very often. 
This is vital because should a sitij^tion arise 
*when the student n^u^^jP^rform a 
*'life-or-death*' external hearfUft^age, there 
, would be no time to train hiirt/^'^ ^ 
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Laarffcoofc (Atlanta: .Southern Association H>f 
Colleges & Schools, 1976), pp. 8-9. 



V-TKCS, Technical Reference g 



The final decision res^ with you as an 
instructor. Thej*cr pas-reference, table is merely 
^ aid and not the final answer 'to the 
problem of tasks to be included iii an 
instructional course. ; 

Providing ' Accouiitjtbility Fdr ^OccupationaI 
Coufseg^ - ^ v . - C ~~ 

Ca'talpgs o£ /'perf orrnance objjectives^ 
criterion-referenced jnei^sufes,. and 
performance '^ides -aj-e a^useful tool for 
vocational instructors .and^ directors , in 
supporting local .prograin.- content and 
expenditures.'' These catalogs actually 
document the tasks workers say they perform 
on the job.. Therefore, catalogs are oikj 6f the 
most vaHd bases for supporting^' ocdupational^ 
'training afvailable to vocational educatbrS. 

In addition, catalog can be, usedf as an 
instrument for communicating between . 
proffl'am,s''of different levels, and locations. 
Sttfaent r^ords indicating whether or not the 
.{student hafe performe;!" selected tasks can be 
sent, upQn" the[ student^s request, to othi^r 
training cehtera|.,A^seertairlment of individual 
skill deivelopmOTtXeBminates loss of stud^t 
time in retraining f q/ttasksNie/she cSh already 
perform, < > ' 



Placement Aid 



or(| may be 
n skills. The 
inf<irmative 



of your course that mirror* the con 
heeds. 

\ - _ ^ ' 
Follow-; up studies- reveal . the. 
performance and overall effectiveness 
student ^nd your program over the si 
long term. 



d 
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Upon graduation, a ^denit 
used to articulate higher 
student record serves 
"calling card** for employers^ assists 
placement becaute employers njay be 
matched to appropriate- workers wjo have 
met the necessary requirements q' their 
organization. * - \ 

Need For Follow-up " ( 

Schools (yoii and youi^ administrs^ton) are 
held responsible for th6 success (V their . 
^ students. Tour" students /can bej eiCsily 
measured ^against the performance ollectives 



roduct ^ 
if yoiir ' 
>rt and 



1. 



7 



For esiainpfe^c^Jthe amdMnt of time sp^nt 
k fb'sttfy its use^ As you 
^decide if- the inpi^ts of your 
projrani^ 4 teaching . process^ modules^ 
etpjUpmmt, tools, anil rdourcesr- are justified 
I -by your.j^ducts (Audents). I^not, wrioup, 
revisionfi are ilceded. Negative feedback' can 
improve a program. Fecdbafek can indicate 
:l wykknes&s as as strengths. Constant 

![ adaption, however, needed to contimie 
meetiiijg * the chiu^gmg needs of y6ur 
cdmmumty and studen^/ Use foUow-Uj^ 
studio to* revise your >programs^ ybur , 
approach^ tod your plassroonirr . ^ V ^/"^ 

^ Revising a Program : ^ *, - 

Once placement is nt^de and* foUow-up studies y. 
are condScled, revi™^ may begin. Compi(re^ 
students' pcrforma^de on the job to^^e' ' 
pterformance ]SkiIl8*taiight" in your classroom^ / 
' Are «they^ similar? Are adjustments, deletieKs, V 
or^ddiriops needed? Are students performuigj - 
at an aopeptablc^ level? Are unique tools ani 
^ ^^fS^^wt uaedjorunused? ^ 

Compare your, program to the Job skills 
^"l^c^ired in your comniunity. Have standards, 
-'techndlogy, or^ methods chl^nged? Are- 
students Successful? Are attitudes, 
performance and cognitive skills ap^|x:^riate? 
If the answer is **no,'* -revisions iiNjeour 
programs ^e needed. 




> 
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SELF CHECK II 



THE CROSS-REFERENCE TABLE . 

f • * ^ ' ■ - ■ ■ ^ <■ . .f ' 

Directions: Following is a portion of a cross-reference tablcfor home furnishings worker. Imagine 
y6u,"4jre^'an instructor for an ocodpatiojial course titled Drapery Seamstress.' You do not have 
adequate t^me in your course to intolude ilfistruction tor all 15 performance objectives Estedinthe 
t§ble bel6w. You need to elimirvite 4 objectives. Based on relative time sspend (stanine values) which 
4 obje^/es would yoU elinfinate for Drapery Seamstress? (Remembefi, the. cross reference table 
\doe8 riot ^take into account task criticality nor task difficulty. Your ^decision will.be based o;i 
relative time spent only.) . • . ' ' / 

' , i ( JtOSS-REFERENCE TABLE OF TASKS AND PERFORMANCE OBJECTIYES ~ 



Project- 
O.E. Cod^ 

D.O.T. 1 
D.0.T.2 
D.O.T. 3 
D.Q.T. 4 
D.O.T; 5 



Cod^ 



44-5^ 
09.'0204 



Performance 
ObjfectiYe 



1 

: 2 

3 
4' 

5 

.6 
. 7 
8 
'9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



'qot 9ip 



299.488-010 
299.381-014 
780.381-026 
787.782-086 
785.381^^250 



Drapery Estimator ' 
Drapery Measurepftrson 
Home Furnishing Aide 
Drapery Worker 

Drapery Seamstress 



J 



TABLE OF PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



Drapery 
Estimator 



Drapery ' 
Measurepersori 



Home' 
Fyrhishing 
' Aide 



Drapery 
Worker 
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9 
9 
9 
9 

3 

4 
6 

2 

2 

2 

6. 

7 
' 7 
■ 7/ 



8 
8 

7 • 

7 

3, 

5 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

5 

7 

7 

7 



4 

'4 
5' 

7 
3 

7 
6 
5 
3 
7 
7 
9 
7 




/ganiBA auiUBjs avo] iiaip uo pasBq pgjruiuiip 3q pjnoAv il.puc 'gV'/sQAipdfqO 
SuTUiiojj^ siQ^iiOAv Xq juads 'guitj ^A^Bx^J uo pgsBq p9jBUiuin& gq :isn(u/aAii09fc[o jj 
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SECTION II 



BUILDING AND REVISING A CONTEMPOKARY PROGRAM 



CoxamiOis^ • ^ ^^-"'^ 
VJTECS catalogs ^re a useful tool for working 
. with praft a'id/or advisory ccnrnmittees when 
desigi^ ^ nja^ course or evahiating and 
updating abiwidy existing ins^ctional 
program. Catalogg provide a valid' ^nd reliable 
sourqe of job-relevant course content that 
administrators, instructors, and committee 
members may ^tiliz^o validate a current or 
prospective, ^structional Jjrogram. First, thfe 
catalogs are broken out into separate and 
distinct tasks wj^ich are descriptive of actual 
work performances as tHey occur on the job. 
Se^ndly, cominittees are normally composed 
of incumbent: Workers and supervisors from a 
selected occupational area common to the? 
instructional^prograhi. ' /• , ^ " 

Such indiviclual^ generally kno^vledgeable 
of what is re(juij.gjj of worker? to function in 
• the occupational area ^they represent In 
addition, they usually aware of; the 
training that is necessary to meet the demancjs 
of changing technqlogy in their field. . . 



StepsioiT Biulding a Vocational Course 

The following steps summarize procedure 
Which may be uiseful to vc^tiohal instructors 
in course building utilizing V-TECS^catali^. 
The suggested steps Were taken from 'the 
Mississippi publication, A Summarjr qf^ 
V'TECS. Catalog Uses Far Teachers and 
Administratorf, |tnd should result in a more 
pcrforman^cerbased program. 

1. Select catalpg(s) applicid)le to ^eas 
of instruction. 
Review catalog contents, \ 
Instructor 

Advisory or Craft Committee 
Administrators 
Ex-studentfi 

Parents - 
Employers ' ^ 

3. Select tasks to be taught 

4. Review and refineV selections in 
terins of: ^ / :> 

a- Equipment ' . ^ 

b. Supplies 
. c. Students } ' ' 

d. Facilities ' " 

e. Instructional Time 
5^ Group related t^sks (as they odcur 

^ on the job). ^ 
6. Arrange selected ^ tasks and task 
groups into some kiitable teachilm 
order, e.g.,-. - 



\ 



Craft or advisory members may not know 
hoW to teachj yet, each should he alile to 
-identify t^*^ witlun a catalog that are 
p<aformed ^thi^ th^ occupational area of 
their comniunity. • In ^ addition, ^h^group 
shoukT.be able to determine, on the bksis of 
th^r collective experience and tjhe 
cro^'reference data, the relative ihiportance 
of each t^k that is performed, wh^cr or not 
certain tasks should be taught at all, and the 
^depth of instruction that should result for 
those tasks that should be taught. If properly 
managed, substantial input can be obtained 
from members committees. This 

input can have a significant impact on current 
instructional programs as veil as aiding in the 
building of a new occupationid course; In 
addition, the comm'ittees may\provi3e, 
information rel^^ye to sources of needed 
supplies, and potential employment siteg^fq^ 
students, as weH as students enrolling in liew 
programs. The catalog presents an organized ' 
information base from vhich tp draw tha^t 
input..^ \ 

^A Sumrriary of V-TECS Catdl^g Uses for 
feachers^hd Administrators (Jackson, 

Mississippi^^t^te Department of Education, 
1936), PP- 2-3. 



7. 



Easy to difficult 
Prerequiritc order 




a, 
b. 

Refinj^ sequence arrangement! \ 
Address the following questioife: ^ 
a- .^rWhat information will 
^ students need to have in order 
I to ' perform the selected tasks? 
b. ^^at content needs to be 
taught other than selected 
tasks and related information, 
e.g.. safety, care of tools and 
equipment, club activitifes?^ • 
Review available inforipatijJth and 
identify curricuhim/instrjiQtfbnal 
materials that relate to Jldected 
tasks, task groups, and , oth^ 
non-catalog topics. (Step 8b) 
Extract relatied information and 
mesh with, appropriate tapks and 
non-catalog topics. 
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* 11. ^Arrange related information in a' 

suitable manner on a task-by- task 
gr topic *basis^ leaving' the .task 
^ sequence (Step 7) undisturbed.^ 
' 12. Identify gaps or deficiencies in task 
•and topic supportive inforijiation; 

• 13. Begin 'source searches for deficieftt 

' iififor5riatioh (onc!^ located, repeat 
steps 9 and 10). ' 

14. Package , tasks and related 
information materials in a manner 
that retains the secjuejice and 
provides access, utility, and 
protection (e.g.. Spring notebook 
binder). 

15. Address the following question: 
What activities can be planned and' 
developed that will allow, as much 
as possible, student performance of 
identified t^sks? 

16. Plan, ^develop, and schedule 
teaching/learning activities. • 

17 Conduct teaching/learning 
activities. 

18. Evaluate content and methodology. 

19. Revise materials as dictated by 
evaluation and experience. ^ 

Using Lists of Equipment and Tools 



An / important part of each occupational 
survey booklet is the tool and equipment list. 
Incumbent workers wha are ^jsurveyed 
identify the .tools and equipment used in 
their client occupation. Thus, the final 
revision of each catalog contains a tool and 
equipment list which accompanies 
frequency-of-use data for the related 
occupations included in the catalog. 

Check the catalog(s) in your occupational 
area. Use the Ust as a checklist for your own 
laboratory. In addition, you may find this 
tool and equipment list can be useful in 
developing and validating tool and equipment 
lists and budgets for personnel in the local, 
district, and state c^ce of vocational 
education. 

Following are sample tool and equipment lists 
taken from V-TECS catalogs. Review Example 
2. Which piece of equipment is used the moat 
by an alterationist? 



EXAMPLE 2 
ALTERATIONIST 



Percentage of Members , Number of Members 
Eqfuipment Degcription ^ _^ Ugjng ^ \i%\ng 



Tailor's ThiiQble 32.23^. 39 

Eyelet Puncher and Setter 31. 40"^^ 38 

Clothes Steamer, Hand 29.75 36 

Conveyor and Pressboard . ^ 29.75 36 

Cutting Board J 29.75 36 

Pressurized ^team Iron 29.75 36 

ftressing Sleeve Roll , 28.93 ' 35 

Thread Clippers ' 28.93 35 

Ruler, 18 Inch . 27.27 33 

Dry Iron 26.45 32 

Shears, Tailor's 23.97 29 

Molds for Covering Buttons \ 23.14 28 

Press Roll 19.83 S4 

Pants Seam Board 19.01 ^ ' 23 

Zipper Repair Kit 19.01 23 

Tailor's Press Board 17.36 21 

Sleeve Mitt 16.53 20 

, 'Automatic Hem Gauge 15.70 19 

Tailor's Ham 11.57 14 

B Curved Rule 10.74 13 

Magnifying Glass 10.74 13 

Shears, Electric 10.74 13 

Machine, Serger or Overedger 9.92 12 

Needle Board 9.92 • 12 

Tailor's S(juare ' 9.92 12 

Bobbin Repair Kit 9,09 ' XI 

Bobbin 9.09 11 

Point and Seam Presser 9.09 11 

Dressmaker's Dummy 8.26 10 

Embroidery Hoop " 8.26 10 

.MadelForm 8.26 ' 10 

•Point Turner 8.26 10 

jPoundingBlock or Clapper 8.26 .10 

; Dressmaker's Ruler, Transparent 7.44 9 

j Pads for Dummy 6.61 • 8 

{ Waistband Measuring Stick 6.61- ' 8 

Skirt Board * 5.79 , 7 

j Upperarm Rule 4.96 6 

/ Press Card . 4.13 5 

j Needle Guard < 3.31 4 

GrippcrKit 2.48 3 

Machine, Zig Zag 2.48 3 

Ruler^ 6 Inches 2.48 3 

Cleaning Gun for Spots 1.65 2 

Commercial Bagger 1.65 2 

Hammer ' 1.65 2 
Hem Clips for Leather and Vinyl 1 .65 '2 

Thread Rack 1.65 2 

Whisk Broom 1.65 2 

Leather Punch ( , 0.83 1 
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Percentage of Members Nuinber of Members 

Equipment Description Using Using 

Machine Light 0.83 1 

Kn Jar - Magnetized 0.83 ' 1 

TOTAL-RESPONDENTS 121 



If you looked at Example 2 carefjiUy, you found that ^'tailor's thimble'' was the piece of equipment 
used by the greatest number of ^Jterationists. Of the 121 respondents in the study, 39 reported 
using the thimble. ' . ' 



The following example. Example 3, illustrates equipment and tools used bj^smaU engine repair 
technicians. 
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EXAMPLe'^3 



EQUIPMENT AND TOOLS 



SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
COMMISSION ON OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION CONSORTIUM OF STATES 

EQUIPMENT BY PERCENTAGE RATING 

fROjECrrjVo. 2133 SURVEY DATA ANALYSIS 
OGCUPATIQIsAL INVENTORY FOR SMALL ENGINE REPAIR 



NUMBER OF MEMBERS USING 
PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS USING 

EQUIPMENT DESCRIPTION ' * , 

GREASE GUN* 
HACKSAW 
WRENCHES, ALLEN 
CHISEL, COLD 

FEELER GAUGES " 
WRENCH, SPARK PLUG 
AIR COMPRESSbR 
DRILL. PORTABLE 
HAMMER, BALL PEEN , 
SCREWDRIVERS (STANDARD ASSORTED) 
SCREWDRIVERS (PHILLIPS ASSORTED) - 
WRENCHES, BOX END (ASSORTED) 
WRENCHES, OPEN END (ASSORTED) 
WRENCHES, SOCKET 1/4 " DRIVE 
PUERS (ASSORTED) ' 
PLIERS, VISE GRIP 
'PUNCHES (ASSORTED) 
WRENCHES, ADJUSTABLE 
WRENCHES, SOCKET 3/8" DRIVE 
BRUSH, WIRE 
FILES (ASSORTED) 
PISTON RING COMPRESSOR 
SCREWDRIVERS, CARBURETOR JET 
BATTERY, JUMPER CABLES 
WRENCHES, SOCKET 1/2" DRIVE 
BATTERY CHARGER 
BEARING PULLER 
SOLDERING IRON 
VISE, MACHINIST 
FLY-WHEEL PULLER 

DETAINING RING PLIERS-CONVERTIBLE TYPE 
GlINDER WITH WIRE BRUSH 
TAP AND DIE SET 
WRENCHES, IGNITION 



100.00 


118. 


lod.oo 


118. 


100.00 


118. 


99.15 


, 117. 


99.15 


117. 


99.15 


117. 


98.31 


116. 


98.31 


116. 


98.31 


* 116. 


98.31 


116. 


98.31 


116. 


98.31 


116. 


98.31 


116. 


98.31 


Il6. 


97.46 


115. 


97.46 


115. 


97.46 


115. 


97.46 


115. 


97.46 


115. 


96.61 


115. 


96.61 


114. 


96.61 


114. 


96.61 


114. 


94.92 


112. 


94.92 


112. 


94.07 


111. 


94.07 


111. 


94.07 


111. 


94.07 


111. 


93.22 


110. 


93.22 


110. 


91.53 , 


108. 


90.68 


107. 


88.14 


104. 
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Identifying Resource Materials 

V-TECS caitalogfi provide vocational 
instructors with two lists of occupational 
reference& One list of references identifies 
isources used to cite \ sttodards of the 
perfc^mance objectives •^oDbwing is an 
example of such a list prepared for the 
V-TECS catalog of Performance 
Criterion- Reference Measures and 
Performance Guides for Alterationist. 



T 



• EXAMPLE 4 

f ■ ■. : . ^ y ■ , - ... ' ■ • ■ . 

REFERflNCES FOR STANDARDS.' 

" . ■ J ■ ' ■ ■ ■ : ■ 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ' ^ ' . ' / 

1. Writing Team, State of Alabama; gleaned, from germane literaturg and experience in the field. 

2. Burns, Marjorie Arch and Bishop, Edna Bryte. Super Sewing. New York: J. B. Lippincott 

Company; 1974. , 

3. Clothing Repairsi. Home and Garden: Bulletin No. 107. Washington, D C.: U.S. Department of 

Agricuhui^, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970. 

4u Johnson, Mary. Guide toM^^^^'^g <^^^^^^yii^ f^^<^^y'^^^^ Clothes. New York: E.P. Dutton 
, and Company, Inc., 1964. -y 

5. Perry, Patricia (Ed.) Ready Set Sew. jSew York: Buttenck Fashion Marketing Company, 1971. 

6. Perry, Patricia {Ed.) The Vogue Sewifig Book. New York: Vogue Patterns, 1970. 

7. Sew You're An AUerationist. MiBsimp^^ State, Mississippi; Research and Curriculum Unit for 

Vocational and Technical Education, College of Education, Mississippi State Uniyersity, 
1974. . , V 



A second list consists of reference materials 
identi^ed as a helpful .sourpp in developing 
perfonAanc6 guides. The reference identnieq 
m either list can be acquired and usedlto 
provide supportive information for teaching 
and learning activities. Either of these listS; 
Would be* helpful in building a listing of; 
resource materials for student and/or teacher i 
use, ^ , ! 
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STATE-OF-THE-ART LC^ERATURE 
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- A Project for The Development of An Interstate Consortium for The Promotion of Performance 
Ohjectiyes ' and Crilerion Measures in Occupational' Education, TBilsihaBBeey Florida: 
Educational Research and Development Program, Florida State Department of Education, 
January,? 1973. J 

. ■ ■ '. - ' 

Bueri^LElkine and Rehliiig, Joseph H. An Analysis of The Alteration Specialist Occupation.' 
SoK^bus, Ohio: Ohio State Univerdty, 1974. * ^ 

• ' / ■-^\ - ' ' ^- : . ■ •■ ' ^ ■ \ / 

Burns, Alarjone Arch and Bishop, Edna Bryte. Super Sewirig, The Netju Bishop/ AHh Book. 
Philadelphia, Penn:*J.B. LippincottC0^, 1974. - „ • 

Clothing and Home Furnishing Services: A Suggested Guide. Tallah^Ssfe^, Florida: division of 
Vocational-Technical and f Adult Education, Hxfme Economics Section, Florida State 
Department of Education, March, 1969, (VT012230). > p^-c-^ > 

Clothing Assistant. Lubbock, Texas: Home Economics Instructional Materials ^Center, Texas Tech. 
vUniversity, 1969. * . - 

Clotliing Mtiintenfihce Specialist, A Suggested Training Program. Washwgtpn, D,Cl: U.S. 
Department of Health, Edu<»tioh and Welfare, Manpower Development ai^^aining Program, 
, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. * ^ 

Clothing Management, Production and Services. Tallahassee, Florida: Divi»piulof 
Vocational-TcJchnical andAdult Education, Florida State Department of E4^tio^ 



Clothing Repairs, Home and Garden Bulletin No^ lb?. Washingtoit, B.C.: U.SrGoveErunent Printing 
. Office, October, 1965. ; ^ 



J Curriculum Guide for Trades and Industries Tailoring Programs. Columbia, South Cfaroliila: South 
CaroUniStateDepartmentof Education, 1968. , 



ll Dressmaking. Washington, D*C.: Trade and Industrial Education, Public Schools of the Disfrict of 
'I t Columbia, 1964, (VT008421). t - 

a Garment Alteration: An Adult Training Course for Selected Occui^ions in Clothing Services. 
^Albany, New York: Bureau of Continuing Education Curriculum Dievelopment, New York 
State Department of Education and University of the State of New York, 1970. 

Home Economics Education Guide for Instruction Preparatory to Entering Clothing Service 
Occupations. Richmond, Virginia: Department of Vocational Education, Virginia State 
Department of Education, 1970. 

Identification of Tasks in Home Economics Related Occupations, Clothing, Apparel and Textile < 
Services. Des Moines, Iowa: Department of Home Econoitiics, IbWa State University and 
University of Northern Iowa, 1974. 

Jarnow, Jeanette A. and Judelle,.Beatrice. Inside The Fashion Business (2nd Ed.) New York: Wiley 
* and Sons, Inc., 1974. 

[ .McDermott, Irene E. and Norris, Jeanne L. Opportunities in Clothing. Peoria, Illinois: Chas. A. 
Bennett Co., Int., 19(58. ' 
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OutUney for Occupational Home Economics Course in Commercial Sewing and Alterations, 
»Montgomery ' 

A * . . ^ ' . •. 

/Poulm^Xlarpnce. Garment Alte/ing and Repairing and Tailor Shop Management, Penacook, New 
^ ' ^IkmpsJiire: Clarence Poulin, Publisher, 87 High Street, 03301, 1967: > ' , - 

' ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

PouKn, jClarence. Supplementary Lessons in Women's and Men^s Suit Tailoring, Venacook, New 
^ Hampshire: Clarience Poplin, Publisher, 87 High Street, 197^ ^ 

Poulin, Clarerice. Tailoiing Suits The Professional Way, J?eoria,^llinoifi: Che&. A. iSennett Go^, Inc., 

1973/ ■■■ ' • -Vr ■ -.i ^ ■ , ■ ■ • .' " . .^p ■ • 



Jleport of nmni'ng Grant for The Estnblishment of A Center for The Development of Home , 
Econpmich<lnstructitynal Materiak, LuhbocK, Texas: Texas Tedmplogical College^ 1967, 
(ED€19470)>^-v.^^"^^ r ^ >^ 

Schwebke, i^Ilis W. How to Tailor, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Pu^)lishing Company, 1960. , 

Scl^ubeft, Genevieve ^f^. A liberation Woman (Ladies' Ready'to We^l MiWaukee, Wiscoiisin: The ^ 
Vocatipnal Technical and Adult School 

'*Sew" you're /In Jacks^ri, Misa§sippi: Jilisaissippi State University, Vocational and 

Technical Education, State Department of Education, 1974. ; > 

* " ' " - - ' \'" ' -I ' 

"The Unitrol System for Women's Alt^eration Rooms and Men's Bushelji(ig Rooms." Chicago, 
1^ Illinois: G/J. Marder and Associatefii-Inc., 2804 Belmont Avenue, 6063^^ • 



.Walcoff, Charle& /ndustria/ iVeed/e Trades, New Brunswick, New X^^ey: Vocational-Technical 
Cumculum Laboratory, Rutgers University, 1968. ^ 

■ ■ c ' . ■ . ■ ■ c ^ ^ 

Wyllie, EtheL Today's Custom Tailoring. Peoria, Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1971. \ 
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Identilfying Subordinate Studenf Skills 

V-TECS catalogs are a useful tool l8r you, the 
vocational instructor, to use >in providing 
counselors and other teachers with the 
subordinate stud^^t skills required for 
performing a job-relevant task* ^ 

The performance guide developed ,for a 
specific task is the key element. Perforaiance 



guides may; be 
prerequisites require 
program. Minimum r 
to discriminate be 
requirements— these 



d to identify those 
jf studfents eptering the 
iding si^^tfy the ability 
een colors, physical 

e a few examples of 

prerequisites which the learner should posseiss 
prior to^ engaging in learning a particular task. 
This can be accomplished by selecjting those 
tasks which are included in an instructional 
course. Next, analyze the performance guides 
.so that a composite picture bight be 
developed Which adequately I desjeribes 
prerequisites. Counselors (or whoever screens 
and assigns students to particular classes) will 
be able to do a far better job with such 
information. Such common problems as 
getting color-blind, electricians and 
non-reading parts clerks might b^ 
coiisiderably reduced with suclv analysis. 

^In order to design a program that will meet a 
I student's needs totally, you miist confer with 
(other teachers who also work with your 
i^students. You may assist other teachers and 
j counselors by providing them with an indepth 
' anaiysLs of the kinds of academic skills lhat 
\are necessary to^ successfully complete an 
/occupational skill This supplemental 
^information will help in coordinating your 
(students' instruction and thus insure a total 
Ueaming program. 



'^Let's look at one example of the types of 
nformation which we should make available 
to counselors and others. . 



'ASK: Gas Weld Cast Iron 



Performance tiuide^ 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7; 



Selegt saf ety^^i^^ipment 
Clean and prquure joints. 
SWect flux and filler rod. 
Tur^^Mvi and adjuster neutral flame*. 
.Pireheat WOTkpiece as rc^niired. 
Weld^orl^fece. \ ^ 

Clean a^d^heck wdd. ^ ^ 



Study Example 6 to determine what additional 
math, science, and communications skills are 
needed to perform thcf above task. 



{ 
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(TASK STAlllMElil I-D OXY/ACETYL WELD CAST IRON ' 



TOOIi,E0MEl^,WRIALS, 
, OBJECTS AiP'PN 



PERFORMANCE KNOWLEDGE 



SAFETY -HAZARD 



bxy-AcetyleneWeldiME(Jiipraent^ 
' S-Tvas-needed J ' 
, Cast Iron Fi|tr RW j 

Cjst Iron Material ', j' 

Flux 



Deterinine. type joint preparation 
* DetermineMer rod size 



size 



DeterAiiie ne'cessU-y of 
preheat/postheat < - ( , 
Select flux 

Complete weld according to proper 

"le' ' ' • 



X - gaiety Precautions for Hand 
Tools'ptemslthrulO] 
XIX 7 OXY - Acetylene 
^ 'Welding- [Items 1 thru 35[ 



H 

.00- 



DECISIONS: 

Determine joint preparation ' 
Determine filler rod size 
Determine tip size 

Determine necessity of 
preheat/postheat ; ° 
Determine flux . 
Coinplete weld according to correct 



;' . .CUES 

"^^"^ re([uireraent, conditipjfof metal 
' ' Determine by pareni metal thickness 
Weight and desigiK^ car*" 
A procedure necessi^. 
and 



' ERRORS 

. ■ — w 



Porosity, poorquality weld , • 
Poor quality, hard spots in weld 
Poof fusion, porosity, lack of 



Porosity, poor quality weld 



Uneven expansion and, contraction, 
[Possible cracking conditioa 
Poor fusion, porosity, hard spots in 
weld. 



Akif Lfiicci and George F. Reichel/ln 
/4na/yst$ o/ ' Ik Win^ Occii/wtioi^ 
(Coiumbus, Ohio State University, L975), pp. 



(TASK STATEMENT) I-D OXY/ACETYl lELDM IRON 



' SCIENCE 



Simple iQaciiinefi used to gain' necliiuiical 

advantage. " , ^ 
Effect of heating and cooliiig on expansion of 



Transfer of heat from one Iwdy to anotker 
ement of molecules, atoms and loiis 
and the effect on structure and s1rength\ 



cnan^in 



«0 



.i 



\ 



\ 



\ 



\ 



MATH-NUMBER SYSTEMS 



Set of Real Numbers- Positive Rationals 
Funipental Operations (Calculation) 



Subtraction algorithm 
tipktion algorithm 



Order of options, ie., Use of 
parentheses in simplifying arithmetic 
egressions. 
Basic Meau|iient Skills and Concepts 
Jnilili'ents- [Basic Meagurement] ' 
Measuretnent: Geometric 

Linear ■ '\ 
Reading and interpreting tables, charts, 
and graphs. 

Si; ale dr a dyings flo 

'plans/blueprints 



or 



Basic Arithmetic Skills and Concepts 
.f Ratio and Proportion 
„ ; , [Amount of preheat needed hi 
relation to the weight and dqsign if 



^OMMUNMONS 



PERFORMANCE MODES 



Speaking 
Reading 



Viewng. 



EXAMPLES 

Make or: . requisition for materials 

Read preheat and postheat 
temperatures as noted in written 
or or^l instructions 
' Interpret blueprint and^ written 
V specifications 

Make 'written Tequijitions for 



SKlLLS/CQ NCEto . 

• ' Terminolo^, Logic Gesture, Usage 
rehension. • Detail, Proposals, 



Follow oralinslructions 
Examine finished weld 



, Sketch, Description, .Logic,,, • , 
;: ConcentratioVtt taking] ' ' ' ; 
; ' Visual analysis, Logic Discrimination 

Detail, Recognition, of symbols, 

Code8, etc., ^j, . 

jSize, Shape, Temperature 



0 1 
4 1- 



Deaignii ig 

V»TECS^ 



one 



Atiitiidinal Approaches - Using 



Catalogs 



Vocational instruct ors should recognize that 



of the^ primary reasons in(JSvidual8 los^ 
their jobs is due to poor job-related attitudes 



rather than their inability to 
psychomotor ^ skills ►required 
occupation. Thi^ ^e ?ieeid 
attitu db lal approaches 
dannot 1^ over emjAasized. 



Let's 
. Olustr 
' ah(l 

Cakes. 



Icok 



at% 



in our 



perform 
by the ' 
for building' 
instruction 



4t the* foUowirig e^xample which ^ 
tlie analysis of motor, ihteMectual 
att{itudinal skills/for the task, "Make * 



; , . EXAMPLE? ^- • 

Analysis of motor, inteUectual and attitudinal skills for the task, *'Make Cakes," might look 
something like this: a. . 

TASK: Make Cakes * 



Performance Skilk 



Cognitive Skills 



Affective Skills 



1. Measure ingredients 

2. ^ Sift ingredients. 

3. Mix ingredients^ 

4. Judge quality by sight 
and taste. . 



1. Identify ingredients and 
purpose of each in cake 
baking. 

2. Identify measuring 
equipment for dry and 
li^id ingredients . 

3. Identify type of cake 
based on type of fat 
used.' \ ^ 

4 I d e n't i f y baking 
equipment. 

5. Identify tamlperature 
control /t 



1. Demonstrate ^initary 
food handling practices 

2. Demcfnstrate safety in 
using electrical 
appliances. '.' ^ 

3. DemonstratfJ proper care 
of tools and equipment. 
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The attitudinfll s\aQs may be buUt in the 
V--:" ihstnictional procees in at , number of wayg. . 
For example, basi^ food sanifetiorl (Cuts across 
almost every unit Vin an oedip^itional . f obd 
services course. Therefore,>n entire unit can 
• bg-taught on the principle's of food" sajiitatiorf. 
■ In addition.^e appjication of these principleJg 
dould be inmde^ in the inaction, when 
appropriate throughout the course. For_ 
example as the studenls are^ctually making 
cakes, saiiitary ' f^^^ Practice including an 
attitude of caring abbutfthe customer's health 
and safety can interwoYeri' witk^ake^ 
baking. * 

Case 'situations effective methods for 
building attitudinal skills in the instructional 
. . design. FoUpvqng jg j;xam'pie''situation: 



.-J-.f 



CaseSfUcly^- I ' 

Beth" is a ninth grade girl who is slightly 
overweight. She is well-liked; by h^j. 
ciassraates: She ig always well groomed and 
attKactively dressed. However, she is often^so 
tired and hungry 5^ period (period after 
lunch) that she isn't as-interested and doesn't 
listen as well a^g does in her other classes. 
Her parents prep||||^reakfa8t before going to 
work at the plant, and encourage the family 
to eai. Beth says she has time only ^fpr a cup 
of coffee and ''hesides," she says, "it makes ' 
me sick toeat morel'v • ' ; ^ 



Suggested Questions for Discussion: 
1: • Why does ^gth skip breakfast? 

2. Are there other reasons that she might 
■ have that not expressed? 

3. Is Beth Wise to go to school without 
' breakfast? ^' 

4 ' I^. skipping breakfast a good way to 
reduce Weight? 
V" . . ' ' • ' 

5/ Do you think there is any relationship 
between without breakfast and 

feeling tired an(J not inter^ted? 

6; " Have you ever skipped breakfast? 

7. Let's think about your reasons. Are 
they different from Beth's? 



8. ^• '•Ha^e .you always not eateiiShre^ast? 

9. Why cfo you think ydu'stppped eatiiig 
breaHast? - ' / 1 



Ushi g^ Module^ a s an A'id on Conteniporary 



Modules ' developed for job-relpvariV tasks 
identified in : the 
^ tea(;her a useful vehicle for assisting students 
by . providing enrichment or supplenientary 
learning activities, \ ^ - 

Learning experiences dea^ed for the fast 
learner may T^est be incorporated into a 
module. Material refevant to the content 
currently being; studied hut which goes into 
the subject at a greater depth, may offer^ 
another approach to provicUng enrichinent 
activity via the study of a broader aspect of 
the subject content. Also, an individualized 
module may offer, a student in a group-based 
^ro^am this opportunity. , » , 

Supplementary (or cocrective)* lear^ng . 
activities presented in module form provide \ 
learning opportunities; for; students who are \ 
having difficiUty niasteriijig an pbjective. 
Modules offer the student an opportunity to 
study sitnilar content but in a different form. 
■ For example, audio tapes and sUdes may be . 
used if the student has failed to master a 
learning experience because of poor reading . 
ability. If the student is having real difficulty, 
similar content presented at ^ a lower 
instructional level could be presented in 
module form. 

Modules are an effective method^'for the ^ 
teacher to employ when students are absent 
and need to make up work. 



Modulei ai^f in managing resoutces such as 
equipment and facilities. For example, in a 
learning station, while a student is studying 
the steps to follow when inserting a^ip|)er, 
another student may be stitcWr^ u^ a 
garment oh a machine. Modules,, then, can be 
an rfeffective vehicle for providing enrichment 
and supplement£u-y| learning activities well 
as aiding in the management of classroom 



resources. 
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SELF-CHECKm 

Directions: FoUowing is a page taken from a V-TECS catalog of perfornuince objectives,- 
driterion'reference measures, and perfoifmance guidea Identify the prerequisite skills, knowledges 
and attitude&^raw a form similar to the one below for your responses. Please do not write on this ■ 
module. 

Duty: Performing Cash Register Duties 

^ ■ 

Task: IVepare diBsh drawer for daily business ' ^ 



w 

5. 



Performance Objec^e . - 

Given a cash drawer, change fund arid a chai^ fund receipt form, prepare the cash drawer for 
business. AH the steps on the instructor's checklist must be completed acceptably. 

Critetion^Referenced Measure 



Go to the caah drawer and with the change fund and change fund receipt form provided by 
your instruct(H', prepare the tash drawer for business. 



Performance Guide 



!• Count money received. 

2. Fill out and, sign receipt iorm showing amounts of each denomination and total amount, 
of cash received. • ^ 

3. Pbce change fund into appropriate sections in cash drawer. 



PREREQUISITE SKILLS, KNOWLEDGES AND ATTITUDES 
TASK: Prepare cash drainer for daily business. 



PERFORMANCE 


COGNITIVE 


ATTITUDES 












v ■ 















SELF-CHECK m 
Aiuwer Key : , 

PREREQUISITE SKILLS, KNOWLEDGES AND ATTITUDES 



TASK: Prepare cash drawer for daily biudnesB. 



Perfornunce 


Cognitive ^ 


Attitudes 


Count coins and biOa 

Write receipt 

Place money in drawer. . 


Identify denominations of 
coins and bilii& 
Identify receipt form 
Identify sections of cash 
drawer. 


Demonstrate honesty in 
handling money. 

# 
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SECtlONUI 
li^NAGING CONTEMPORARY P^SgRAMS 



Ideirtifyijig Abilities of ftospective Students 



There is a need for vocational instructors to 
V determine the abilities of their students 
before they enroll in a particular instructional 
program. This topic has been l^htly touched 
on in several modules but there is a need for 
some further explanation at this point 

The V-TECS catalog(8) relevant to your 
particular course provides an excellent 
resource for you if you prepare your own 
testing devices. The relevant catalogs can also 
. be most useful in evaluating assessment 
devices which may be commercially prepared 
or prepared by other instructors in your 
occuj^tional area. The duty groups which 
identify the major area& of work within an 
occupsrtion may serve as an outline f4r your 
test development. Random tasks whicnSnake 
up a duty group ^^may be selected 
for perf<«mance, written, or oral testing. 

rough the use of the duty areas and task 
lists^syou are assured that you are assessing 
the job-releyant abilities students possess 
before entering your course. . ' 

The following assessment techniqpies are 
merely as euggestions and are 
representative rather than comprising a 
' complete listing. 



Commercially Prepared Tests. A number 
of commercially prepared standardized 
^ tests are available to help determine 
general aptitude, level of career 
awareness, and occupational interest. 
Such tests for the most part are very 
general and are Usually too limited to 
indicate the student's level of knowledge 
and skill for a particular program such as 
auto mechanics, industrial sewing or 
cashier-teller. For specific information, it 
may be nwicfisary to develop spedfic 
testa Some packaged instructional 
systems already inctucfe within each unit 
a pretest or several post-tests, any of 
which could lie used as tests for student 
placement. 



Performance Tests. Having students 
perform activities to reveal the extent of 
their skills is a possibility. Such testing 
should be representative of what the 
student mtist know to enter a particular 
program, what skills the student already 

Sossesses, and* what ddlls should . be 
emonstrable upon graduation from the 
program. Although testing of 
performance is a good method of 
evaluation, it cm be time consuming. 

Oral testing. A quick way to evaluate 
students ia simply to talk to them in a 
friendly, casual manner. With very littie 
effort a teacher can learn a great deal 
through this method. Talldng to the 
student at a work station is effective; 
From this conversation the; instructor 
may be able to determine the student^s 
diesires, needs, expectations, attitudes, 
and, to some extent, the scope of his/her 
knowledge. 



Review of Existing Performance 
Records. Another method of learning 
about' the student is to check past 
records. These records might consist of 
previous school grades, health records, 
and work experiences. Some instructors, 
however, feel that knowledge obtained 
this way might affect or bias their 
current evaluation of the student. ^ 



^ '^Assessing Entering Competei^ce,'' 
Florida V-TECS Participant A ctivity Giide 
(State of Florida, Department of State, 
1976), p. 62. 
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Acquainting Students With Taak-Based 
Vocational Education . ' 

Acquainting students with what is expected 
of them in a task-based, job-relevant 
vocational education course begmS' with an 
es^planation of these expectations in the 
Istudents* language. This can be accomplished 
through a group discussion, the use of visuals, 
role play, a slide tape program or any number 
of methods. Let's look at questions and 
possible comments you m^ht consider 
discussing with your students. 

1. What is a performance or skill? 

A performance or skill' is the capability 
of a student and/or worker to 
accomplish a task. The task is 
accomplished under certain conditions 
and must meet c^tain standards. To 
become capable in performing ^ task, a 
student must master complex abilities 
such as thinking lo^cally, organizing 
work, and appreciating work. 

2,. ^^Hpw are job skills and classroom skills 
related? 

The skills you are teaching students are 
bailed on the skills required to paform^ 
the tasks workers say they do on the job. 
This Im of tasks or performances was 
validated by asking worker^ employed in 
the occupation exactly what they do. 
Then, the list of tasks was uised to 
develop a catalog of performance 
objectives, criterion-referenced measures,^ 
and performance guides on which 
jpb-relevant vocational courses are built. * 

3. What is meant by task n\astery? 

Since the tasks which ar^ being taught in 
the coarse are tasks which employers 
expect students . to be able to do, 
students will want to learn to perform 
the tasks in class. To help instructors and 

* students know when they are 
competent, a standard 'is inchided in 

^each objective which describes the 

/degree of skill the student must attain. 

, Further; a critenon-referenced measure 
which is based on the objective. 



describes what the stiifknts must do and 
under what conditions they must do it in 
order to prove that they have mastered 
the task. ^ 

A ^task-based, job relevant vocational course, 
then, is based on these concepts: 

1. Instruction is based on job-relevant 
tasks. 

2. Students are told (in advance) exaCctly 
what they will be given, what tihe task is 

■ and how well they wiQ be expected to 
perform the task. (In other, words, 
objectives are stated in behavibral, 
measurable or observable terms.) 

3. The final test is always the performance 
> or mastery of the task. 

Therie is nothjing new or dramatic about these 
concepts; as a matter of fact, many, if not 
most, vocational teachers are already using' 
these practices to some degree. 



^''Instruction Sheet I," Orienting 
Students to Competency-Based Individualized 
Instruction Module /E- 11 (Lexington, 
Kentucky; State Department of Education), 



7 
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Managing Resources 

A plan'^for man^cing resources is a must for 
most vocational proprama Few, if any/ 
programa have adequate facilities for students 
to '^lerform the same task at the sam^ time \ 
thus, a technique for ^utilizing available 
resources is needed. V-TECS catalogs can be a ^ 
useful tool for providing jrbu With a base 
upon which to pun and organ^ instruction. 



Catalogs are broken out into separate and 
dktinet activities (tasks). These^ tasks ^e 
grouped by duty areas ^^lich represent mi^or 
work area& This organization makes planlung 
less difficult. You» the vo^licSud instractor, 
may select the tasks aim tfie mode of 
instruction to make the most efficient use of ^ 
anrailablje time and equipment An index of 
tasks by duty areas is located in the appenidix 
of y-TECS catalogs^ FoDowing are exaniples 
^^ch illustrate how the task Ust can be used 
in managing instruction. 



EXAMPLES 



ALTERATIONIST 



i/ i 



Performing Supervis<Mry Functions 
Unci iicw conpioy^ on rroceoures 






✓ 














Schedule ^rk Aa^?unehts 




















Order Ekiuipment and/or Supplies 




V 
















Fitting Garments 
Add Thread Marks 








✓ 












Baste to Fit 








✓ 












ChillktoFit 




















Pin to Fit 








✓ 












Level HeiaKne 








✓ 












Altering Coats and Linings 
Fit Shoulder Pads 




■ ) 














% 


AddShoulder Pads 




















Remove Shoulder Pads , 














✓ 






Alter Width of Coat Back ^ 








✓ 












Shorten Vest 


















' . -» — 


Lbigthen Coat 




















Shorten Coat 


















t\ 


Replace Lining ^ 


















✓ 


Narrow Lapels 








✓ 
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As you see in this case, a variety of methods 
were used. Providing direct, purposeful 

^" learning experiences for students is a great 
ch|dienge. In the preceding example, students 
will be given purposeful experiences ih 
lei^;thening and shortening garments. Part of 
ih€ activity requiros. the use of a machine 
while the remainder/ of the work can be done 

• at the student's ^a't. The instructor knows 
the, number of machines available and the 
number of- students needing a machine. 

^ Everyone will not be ready for the equipment 
at the, same time, since there will be a Variety 
of fdbrics^ and garments tp alter plus variable 
speeds af which students work. By analyzing 
the task for the facilities and equipment 
requir^^ahead of time, the instructor can set 
up a Mndule>for the use of various pieces of 
equfprnent required lor the tasks^ that there 
is organization and not confusion. 



from 



FoUo^ng is an example taken 
V-TECS small engine repair catalog. Again, 
the task listing is useful as a planning tool. 



An additional -^ benefit for vocational 
instructors who plan programs around 
V'TECS tasks is ^t performance c^jecfives 
have been written for th^ job*relevant tadgs. 
The format for th^ peirforma^es behavioral 
objectives is the Mager tormatJ'Fne objective 
co^i^ists of three parts: thlb TlonUitipn^ the 
^performance (behavioif), and the standard 
(criterion). Vocational/ instructors, may wish 
to use tljie performance objectives in 
appropriate occupatiqhal areas. Additionally^ 
you may wish to evamate objectives you have 
written and improve/ your own objectives so 
that they are. correctly stated. 



^Robert 
Instructional Intei 
Fearon Publishers, i 



Mager, Measuring 
t, (Bej&ont, California: 
973). 



EXAMPLE 9 



SMALL ENGINE 
TASKS BY DUTY AREAS 





Inspect and Clean Water Pump 


•a 






✓ 












Select Gear Lubricant ^ 














✓ 






Replace Electric Shift 


* 


✓ 








0 . 








Replace Water pump 




✓ 
















Install Motor on Boat 








■,. ✓ 












Repair Steering Mechanism 








7 Y 




Ml 
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Devebping Improved Student EVahution Tools 



^ Y-TECS catalogs of performance objectives, 
criterion-referenced measures,' and 
performance guides |>rovide instructors df 
vocational courses mth a sound base for 
developing eviduating devices. 

As you review the V-TECS catalog(s) relevant 
to your occupational cluster, vou will find the 
performance objectives are of two types. The 
objectives describe either a process, a product ' 
or both^ As was mentioned earlier in module 
6, evaluation based on product, if one is 
available, is far 1^ time consuming. Further, 
process evaluation was recdtnmended 
primarily when there was nd end product or 
when interiiii steps were criticaL 



For some performance objectiv^ there are 
steps in the performance which are criticaL In 
a case suchras this, an instructor's checklist 
witK critical checkpoints may be developed. 
An example foUowa . 



The stahdards specified in^the performaiice • 
objectives may take a variety pf form& First, 
a standard may include a description of what 
the product should look like, e.g./'The area 
, where the collar was removed must lie flat 
and fit customer.** 

Or, a standard may describe what a product 
must^ not look like, e.g., "The altered dress 
ftiust fit customer and show no sign of' 
alteratipn on outside." ^ 

A standard may specify a degree of accuracy, 
eg., *'The valves must be ground to within jf ^ 
.001 of the manufacturer's specifications." 

' ■ • <i - * ■ 

In some cases, you will find time limits 
imposed^ e.g., "The task must be completed 
within 10% of the time stated in a flat rate 
manuaL'' 

For some performances, the standard mayi>e 
the content of the finished product. For 
"example, *The report must contain all 
information^ required by the manufacturer 
such that reimbursement is received.*' 



In many cases, the standard specifies a 
performance, e.g.,**The coil must be replaced 
such that the spark produced will jump a gap 
recommended by the mimufacturer.*' 



EXAMPLE 10 ' 
Task: InstiU rear-mam 

Criterion-Rcferencedl Measure; \ ' ■ 

Your instructor will provide you with a V ^ 

tractor, a mechanic's tool set, a torque 

wrench, a new gasket, a seal and a checkUst 

Install rear-main oil seal The new seal will be 

correctly placed and will hold oflL Other parts ' 

will be correctly placed and ti^tened. All 

items must receive an acceptable rating on the 

checklist. /^-J?^ 

COMBINAmi^^ 

(nrocess/nbduct) 



ACTIVITY 

1. Removed oil pan and cleaned same. 

2. Removed all traces of oil pan gasket 
from block. . ' - 9 ■ 

3. Removed rear main bearing cap. 

4. Lootened other inain bearings to allow 
crankshaft to drop slightly. 

* 5. Pulled out old seal 

* 6. Lubricated top half of new seal and put 

in place ^ ' 

7. Coated outside of new seal with sealing 
compound and put^in place in rear main ^ 
cap. Took care not to get compound on 
lip of seal 

8. Lubricated lip of seat with engine oil 

* 9. Put rear main cap (with seal) in place. 

*10. Torqued mainbearinga ^ 

11. Reinstalled oil /pan with new gasket and 
sealing compound. 

•Have instructor check your work before 
proceeding. ' ' 



ACCEPTABLE, 



RATING 



[ 




UNACCEPTABLE 

□ 



1 




Remember, the * Instructor's Cheddi^ is a 
supplementary aid to the performance 
objective standards^ . and may be used when 
die specified prochict ot process is highly 
subjective. Keep in mind, however, that a 
checklist should be used only when absolutely 
necessary because of ^ the administrative 
burden diecklists place upon you; the 
instructor. 

The following guidelines are suggested as an 
aid in writing checklists when they can be 
justifi^ as a part or all of the standard. 

General Ride 

Do not copy the performanceguide for use as a 
checklist The perfcNrmancedBUe contains all 
major steps and subst^^Kequired for 
performance of the task. ^MK^klists should 
address only those elements requiring 
observation and evaluation. 

For Processes 

. Determine the critical elraient which 
musti>e rated* 

. Write each element into a past tense 
statement so that the rater can make a 
did/ did not observation. Elxample: 
**Greeted customer with Good 
moming/Good afternoon. May I help 
you." 

For IVoducts . ' 

. Determine the critical steps which nrnst 
berated. 

. For each critical step write a complete 
past tense statement Example: "Gave 
proper breathiitg instructions to 
patient" 

. For each major step write past tense 
- statement describing the product. 

Example: **Root8 were fully extended." 
. For each critical safety precaution write 
a past tense statement Eb^aiople: 
"Emergency brakes were applied." 7 



Instructor checklists are use8 for evaluating 
the^ student at the conclusion of task 
performance. This evaluation may be referred 
to as summative evaluation. As instructors, 
however, we frequently need an interim type 
evaluation to let Us know how the student is 
progriessing and how our instructional system 
is functioning. Student self-checks are helpful 
in this evahiation phase' which may be 
referred to as formative evaluation. Formative 
evaluation is made while instruction is ta^dng 
place so that instruction may be adjusted to 
meet the needs of the';^dents. Examples of 
student self-checks follow: 




^Developing Performance Objectives and 
Cr it er ion- Referenced Measures foj 
Performance-Based Instruction in Vocational 
Education (Montgomery, Alabama: State 
Department of Education, 1977), p. 43. 



EXAMPLE 11* 



Student Self-Check n 



V ■ 

ORDERING, RECEIVING, AND STORING 

Identify the following by writing the correct word in the bUnk provided. 

1. A list of ei||^ment and supplies on hand is called an, 

2. A li^ of items packed in one unit is called r • . . 



3. A statement of purchases including the unit price, th^ total price an(^ the shipping charges is 
called an ' . ' ^ i 

4. A list of the number of umts shipped is an order and the cost of shipping is a . 

5. A request for additional supplies and materials is called a ' ' - 



6. An authorized request for additional supplies is called a 

7. A form to be filled out in case^of damages is called a 



8. The person or company who s^Us supplies or products of any land is called a. 



*Co«te8y of Bureau of Vocatiofnal Education, State Department of Education and DepartiiKnt of Vocational Education, GoOece of 
Educatk)n,l}nimaty of Kentucky. u ' ^ 




jopud^ (9) *ump dSeuiBQ (i) 
*adpjo aroqojnj (9) nioi^isinb^H (S) ^J^pJo Sutddrqg (f^) *doioAui (g) ^dip Supfocj (g) *XjojudAUi (1) 



/EXAMPLE 12 ''r--.^'' . 
: > STUBENTSELFCHECK,/ ^ - 

On a plain sheet of paper number ;^om 1 - ll^d put the following steps in order - according 
to the way they should be performed by the bank teller whett'cashing checka Wheii you have 
completed this activity, Vefw to the bottom of the J[)age and check your auwers. ' - '^^ 

a. Complete thfc^as^^ 

b. PuU larger bills from the drawer or stack furst and count the currency as it is taken from 
the drawer. 

a - Dispense coina ^ w 

d. Run a total twice on the adding machine when cashing more than one check from the 
, . customer. 

e. / ' Save the tape showing the total of a batch of checks 

f. Place the original of the Cash-Out Ticket on top of the checks and keep them for the 
Ptoof Deparhnent. 

g. Stamp the teller number on the face of each check. ^ 

h. Keep the duplicate copy of the Cash-Out Ticket and the tape showing the total of d batch 
of cnecks for balancing at the end of the day. 

i Examih)e each check f<» points of negotiability. 

j. List the amoimt of each check when cashing more than one check for a customer and get 
a total on the adding machine. ' 

k. Count out the currency slowly to the customer so that the customer may count with the 
teUer. 
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Providihg Opportunities for Peer Teaching 

A **m6tto'' with which most, ^ if not all^ 
vocational educators are familiar is **we learn 
by' doing/' Research backs up this statement 
For example, people generally remember 20 
percent of what they hear, 30 percent of what 
they see, 50 percent of whati they hear and 
see, and 9(^ercent of what they say as they 
do a thii^ ( 

Vocational instructors can provide 
opportunities for students to teach others I'nd 
also teach, themselves, . This 'can be 
^accomplished in a number of ways such as 
allowing students to give demonstrations on a 
studentrto-student basis or student -to-class 
basis. Each opportunity of thig type "helpsj the 
student to teach himself /hersefr astwell as 
teach others. 

V-TECS catalogs of performance objectives, 
criterion-referenced measures and 
performance guides in your occupational area 
provide; a base for the development of 
^ methods and/or materials for peer teaching. 
The performance guide provides an excellent 
point from which you' may worlc' with 
studehts in^ making decisions adbout the tjrpe 
6f demonstration or presentation which might - 
be needed by other students in order^to help 
them master a task. An ^analysis of the 
performance guide for a particular task can 
help you help k peer teacher in making the " 
foUo^ying decisions: 

1. Type of demonstration or presentation >- 
. - Suitable > 

2. The main points to be taught '« 

3. ' The sequence for teaching 

■ . « ■ 

4. Critical points needing additional 
emphasis 

5. Calculating time required for 
demonstration/ihstructibn 

6. Equipment and supplies neieded 

7. ^5/Work area required v 

8. ^Anticipating time(s) for questions 



If a student is serving as a tutor, in a on6-on-one 
situation, the performance guide Will be 
helpful'to him/her in (1) identifying materials 
and equipment required for instruction, (2) 
identifying space required and (3) pl^qining 
the tutoring session. ' 

In teaching a skill or concept to another 
student, the peer teacher must think through 
the process and carefully analyze it. A student 
who doesccds successfiiUy g^ a number 
of ; wayjt^First, theistudeiit learns how to learn 
and how tdferganize and manage his/her own 
learning. Secondly, the student reirrforces 
.his/her current knowledge. 

Using stndents as tutors, demonstrator^, or 
instructors is not a procedure)to provide free 
time for teachers, nor just a method to hdp 
slower or less advanced individuala The 

^ student who tutors, demonstrates, or instructs 
receives the greatest benefit. For this reason, 
tutoring should not be limited to your most 
advanced students. Students who Iqarn slowly, 
but once master a task^frequently are more 
patient and understanding with a peer wlio is 

' having problems mastering the concept than 
one who has not experienced difficulty* 
Remember, you, the vocational instructor, 
have the final responsibility for the planning 
and operation of the peer-teaching 
experience, r^, , * 



Pfeer teachers or student ^(Sfei.^oi* a clas^rooih 
provide a humanistic appro^tH the learnirig 
V process. Peej; teaching fostej^-i» cooperative 
atmosphere. This strategy 'tjhanges thfe 
classroom from a competitive win/lose 
situation to a participative, cooperative 
learning atmosphere. ^ 



^Direct Students in Instruct inii, Oihcr 
Students (Columbus, Ohio: >The Ohio State 
University, 1974), pp. 9-17. 
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Uaiiig ChartB and Individual Records 

One technique used successfully by 
in^tructora as a motivational tool as well as a 
recordTlteeping device is the wall chart Such 
charts are used to suihmarize the tasks 
completed by a student in a particular 
program* Typically, the tas|^ or objective i|/ 
mted aeross /thc top of a chart, and the 
gtiideiits are Jfet^ the left side. When a 

Btuderit masters a task, it is "checked off' by 
the instnietor. ' 



charts have been used 



ndhadual progress 

iicdBfuHy by consumer and homemakiiig 



Ind 

suet, ^ 

teachers. Thgae charts list the competencies 
to be achie^ and cohijnns for dh^cking off 
the quarter in which the student mastered 
each competency. 



A student fwogress sheet can be helpful to 
instructors in monitoring the progress .of each 
student in the class. This^heet lists the task or 
objective numbers and cbtimiis for recording 
the dates the student started, repeated, and 
completed an objective. 

The competency evaluation record is designed 
to provide space for recording the task or 
objective number, the date started and the 
date ended. In addition>there is space for 
Recording achieve^ient of the standard, scores 
tin written and attitydinal evaluation devices, 
and a column for recording the final grade. 

Upon completion of a course, a student may 
be given a personal skills record wWch 
summarizes his/her progress upon complefing 
a program. Following you wifl find exwnples 
of group and indfividual record k^ping 
devices. 



WALL CHART OF STUDENT PROQRESS 



Course: Tractor Mechanics - 



/ 



STUDENT NAME 


/m//Mm//m. 
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iNDiviDUAUZED Progress CHARTS 

CONSJtWER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATIONlPURSES 

Suggested Use of Charts : v • ; ^ * J 

Duplicate, an adequate humber of charts so that each stude^;it will Kav^ a copy . The studebt will 
^he responsible for keeping an individual chart up-to-date. The charts may be filed in the classTpom 
where they Vill be readily accessible to the aftudents and teacher or the charts may^ be kept in the 
student^s personal school file. fl| ; ' . 

At the beginning of the cour*i the, teacher wi]lt identify the skiUs and/or competencies the 
student will be eitpected.tq achieyfe forbfisiit and advanced units and semester courses. In some areas 
alternative skills and competencies' are listed: The teacher will identify the nuiftber of altematiye 
skills and competencies to be comt)Ieted|)V the^^fi^ in an effort to relate to needs of individual ' 
students, adcfttional competencies and dulls may be added. The student selects tike alternatives heA - 
she wishes tdV^ichieve and may contract With the teacher for the number he/Jie wiD attain. ^% 

As a skill 6r competency is attaint, tfie' student records the date under the appropriate 
Quarter column. . ^ 



CONSUMER A^IPHOMEMAWNG EDUCA 

Foods and Nu^trition Resource Unit v ; '. 
■ * ' . LpwXost Meals ■ -/^ * ' ' 

Competencies Quarter Achieved 


. : X — r-^-T-; r 

1. Listprinciples of meal planning/ ; * , 










2. List major differences between the low, mediunl, and 
hi^ qost food plans. 










3. Identify three factors affecting food prices. 










4., List three .practices a fdtod shopper can folloiy; to 
imprpve shopping practices. ■ . " 










5. Describe the contribution protein makes to health and 
well being. . * 










* 6.' Differentiate between complete and incomplete protein."*' 










7. Given a menu for one day, calculate the total amount of 
protein for the day and determine if:;the, recommended • 
■ 'amount^ for:an individual of your ag^^^^ ^ , 
met; ' ^ ■ ■ ^' v ^ -r^C ■;/. 








- < 


.8. Plan low cost meals. Evaluate meals using a class 
d^elopedl^ checklist . 










9. List three ways to eddtiomize in preparing the main ^ 

dish..- ; ' ■ V : ■ ^ ' 










10." Plaii arid prepare a low cost oven meaL \ , 

— — — • — ' i— ^ ■ -1 : L-l ■ 










11. Han and prepare a low cost meal using a smali' appliahc^ 
. or the top of the range. • 
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STUDENT PROGRESS sheet' 



No.l 



No. 2 



No. 3 



NAME 



R 



4 



S = Date Started 
R = Date Repeated 
C = Date Completed 



"Instruction Sheet VI," Orienting 
Studentt To Competency-Based 
Individuatued -^Inttriiction Module IE- 11 
(Leadngttm, Kentucky: State Department of 
Education)^ p. 2. 
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COMPETENCY EVALUATION RECORD 



Student Name Occupation 



Beginning Date • jEndmg Date 





^7- . ^ . 

/ EVALUATION 


No. 


Date 
Started 


Date 
Ended 


Achievement 
of Standard 


Written 
Tests 


Personal 
Attitudes 


Final 
Grade 
















































^ 






























































• 














































































r- 
















































































—y^ 















••Instruction Sheet VI," Orienting 
Students to Competency-Ba^ed Individualized 
Instruction Module IE- 11 (Lexington, 
Kentucky: State Department of Education), ^ 



PAYING AND RECEIVING 
BANK TELLER 

. A , ' 



Name 



Certified by 
Title 



n 



"•instruction Sheet VI," Orien^ 
SUinti To Competencj-hmi 
/A'duflfeed klmclm Moduli E-U 
(Lexington, Kentucky: State Department of 

ERIC 



V^t trainee named on tiiis report b 
demonstrated competence in the ski 
checked! 



■J 

I. [ ] Greeting and Dismissing Customers 



Handling Money 

2. [ I Operating the Adding Machine 

3. [[Counting Currency 

4. [] Packaging Currency 



5. [] Counting Coins 

6. [] Packaging Coins 

7. [] Using the Telephone 

Handling Surplus Money 

8. [] Handling Counterfeit Money 

9. 1 1 Haning Unacceptable Money 

10. [] Handling Exce^Currency 

( Preparing To Open Window 

11. [I Obtaining Cash 

12. [] Preparing Cash 

13. [] Checking Supplies 



14.1 

15. [ 

16. I 



17. .[ 

M8. [ 

19. [ 

20. [ 



21. [ 

22. ( 

23. [ 

24. [ 

25. [ 

26. I 

27. [ 



28. I 

29, I 



Teller's Transfers 
Preparing Cash Tickets 

Buying and Selling Cash 

nquiries 



Cashing Checks 



Examining Checks 



Behavior During Robbery 



Processing Deposits 

Examining and Keparin^ Deposit 
Slips ' 



light iiep 
Insuring Safekeeping of Money 



Special Customer Services 
Filling Change and Payroll Requests 

Accepting "In-Bank" Payments 



CHECK OUT ACTIVITIES 



Infwm your inslructor that you are ready to be tested You wffl be provided with a copy of a 
mutople choKe test and an answer sheet. Record your answers on the an^er shee t and rV^Sbotli 
the test and the answ9 sheet to the instructor. ««" »~iu 
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